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PREFACE 



This dociment is prepared to assist teachers of vocational agriculture In develop 
Ing courses of Instruction designed to meet the needs of persons preparlng^for 
gainful employment in the hroad field of agriculture. Helps are also 
for those currently employed in agriculture and idio wish to improve and advanc 

In their chosen occupation. 

It consolidates suggestions and materials Included In The High School Cours e of 
Study for 196k~65 , developed hy the following committee: Dr. Raymond ^ner, ^ 

ChaSman, Michigan State University; Dr. Harold Byram, mchi^ State Univers y, 
Mr. Carl Nelson, Supervising Teacher, St. Charles Hi^ School; to. Ctorles ^gdon 
and Mr. Clifford Haslick, Consultants, Michigan Depai'tment of Education. 
addition It Incorporates research relating to occupational families in agriculture 
together with competencies needed by persons employed in these occupations. 

To assist teachers further, sources of materials relating to agrlcultoal occu- 
pations are provided. We believe teachers of vocational agriculture will find 
this document valuable as they plan their courses of Instruction. Further re- 
visions are planned and will be made as new helps become available. 
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nmoDucTioN 



For many years those associated with agriculture have recognized that this basic 
Industry Includes much more than the'productlon of food and fiber. It Is now an, 
accepted fact that businesses, Industries, and services are a part of agriculture 
where competencies are required In one or more areaa of plant science, animal 
science, soil science, agricultural business management, and agricultural mechanics. 

Passage of the Vocational Education Act of 19^3 and subsequent state legislation 
now encourages providing training for all agricultural occupations. 

The chart on page 2 Is a suggested program for hi^ school students In vocational 
agriculture covering a four-year period. It provides for maximum flexibility. 

The first two years axe considered basic to agricultural occupations. Courses 
during these years are designed for students In the ninth and tenth grades; how- 
ever, there eire no bax:riers which keep students from other grade levels from en- 
rolling In them. In fact, students at any grade level may select the courses 
which best fulfill their needs and enroll for that period of time In which Instruc- 
tion offered contributes to their occupational objective and provides the skills 
needed for entry Into a Job. While a basic core of Instruction Is suggested In 
each of the courses offered. It is recognized that there Is need for some cross- 
section teaching and, at the ninth grade level, need for a well balanced orien- 
tation period which permits the development and expansion of supervised agricul- 
tural experience pro(p:ams that have significance. 

The third and fourth year programs are designed to develop skills, abilities, and 
attitudes for specialized occupations In agriculture. 

Courses are planned on a semester basis, permitting students to select those 
courses In which they have a definite Interest and need for occupational prepar- 
ation. Those listed as specialized courses are suggestions only and others more 
appropriate In terms of need and employment opportunities should be substituted. 

No one school will be able to offer all the unit courses suggested during a single 
year. Neither Is It anticipated that these courses will be terminal, althou^ It 
is recognized that they will be terminal for students who are preparing for 
immediate Job entry. 

The content of the programs at the eleventh and twelfth gra4e levels in the non- 
farm agriculture courses should be based on such factors as: 1. Types of avail- 

able employment opportunities. 2. Aspirations and preferences of students. 

3* Competence of available teachers. 4. Facilities available. 5* Agriculture 
economy of the area. 
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In Initiating the above programs^ it may be necessary to make changes in the presen 
curriculum in vocational agriculture . In order to assist in bringing about an 
orderly change, certain principles should be followed which serve as a guide in 
planning basically sound programs. The principles wl.ich follow relate to both the 
administrative and operational aspects of curriculum change in high school and post- 
hl^ school programs. 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 



A.dmini s t rat i ve 

1. The occupational needs of the persons receiving instruction should be con- 
sidered first when planning new and Improved vocational-technical education 

programs . 

2. Sufficient flexibility should be provided for the student to pursue a program 
meeting his or her needs without regard to administrative lines between vo- 
cational educational services. 

3. Vocational agriculture should provide basic education in agriculture in ^ep- 
aration for further education for students Interested in employment in the 
broad field of agriculture. At the same time, it should be of s^flclent 
scope and quality to provide as sound a program as possible for those termi- 
nating their education with hl^ school graduation or before and who plan to 
enter employment in agriculture. 

k. Any boy or girl with a vocational Interest in an occupation in agriculture 
should be enrolled in vocational agriculture regardless of home background 
or experience. An appropriate agricultural experience program should then 
be provided, with placement of students in an agricultural occupation or in 
supervised farming programs. This program may include activities Involving 
work of the farm or farm home, the le^id laboratory, school farm or greenhouse 
and various production group projects. 

5 . Where possible, instruction should be given in local high schools, area 

schools. Junior colleges, community colleges and other such institutions so 
that all students who desire may have the opportunity to enroll* 



Operational 

1. Vocational agriculture should provide a background in many phases of agricul- 
ture, specialized education and training in specialized occupations where 

needed. 

2. An advisory committee should be organized to assist in the development of 
training progroffis in the broad field of agriculture. 

3 . Continuing emphasis needs to be given to the teaching of applied scientific 
principles underglrdlng approved practices in agriculture. 

4 . The length of courses of instruction should be based upon the training require- 
ments for the occupation and educational needs of the students. A core course 
of from one to four years in length should be developed in agriculture for 
students who wish to prepare for entry into farming and other agricultural 
occupations, including the agricultural professions. 
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5. AKrioultural mechanics courses should provide students with skills, under- 
stlnSng” and occupational information needed for future work in agriculture. 

6. Any student interested in agriculture as a career should have an equal oppor- 
tunlty ijo pax'fclclpfit't© and advanc© in FFA# 

7 Farming is a basic industry and schools have a continuing respcmsihility to 
“df training for entering farming as one of the major objectives of 

vocational agriculture. 

8. Students who are preparing for productive farming should be required to con- 
duct a supervised farming program on a farm for experience. 

9. Group projects, including FFA cooperative activities and activities ot iMd 
^ Lboratories should be organized to provide^^ e^loratory 

understandings and abilities needed as a foundation for non-farm and farming 

occupations. 

10 Schools should provide a cooperative -type occupational training progr^ as 
Sfm^s fS giving specific training to help selected f 

necessary skills, abilities and understandings to succeed in a variety 
non-farm agricultural occupations. 

11 When students are placed for experience on a farm or in an agricultural 
business establishment, a written agreement should be developed between the 
student, the parents, the teacher, and the employer. 

IP The teacher of vocational agriculture should be encouraged to aid in mC. 

^rSfthe Placement of students in farming and other agricultural occu- 

pat ions . 

13. Arrangements should be made by school personnel for instruction and coordi- 
nation on the Job to supplement instruction at school. 

Ih It should be recognized that training for non-farm agricultural ^cupations 
^s no? tL exclusive concern of the teacher of vocational a^icultoe. 

Teachers of many other hi^ school subjects have substantial contr^utions 
to make to the career preparation of workers in non-farm agricultural 
occupations . 

m qome of the major outcomes of instruction in vocational agriculture to pre- 
Itudeltrto enter non-farm agricultural occupations include providing: 

a. More complete occupational information and assisting students in making 
occupaticxnal choices. 

b. Basic knowledge of agriculture which will be helpful to students iftio 
decide to work in a non -farm agricultural occupation. 

0 . specific agriculture knowledge and skills for Job entry in agricultural 
occupations. 

d. Supervised agricultural experience through cooperative training ot s^to 
programs to help students become established in an agricultural occupation. 

e. Basic instruction in agriculture for students planning to t^e Post-^^ 
school training to enter a technical or professional occupation in agri- 
culture . 
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16. Competencies and understandings in agriculture needed by workers in n^-farm 
agricultural occupations should be considered when selecting and developing 
units for the course of study in vocational agriculture. 

17. Teaching units on agricultural occupations should include; 

The scope and nature of agricultural occupations. 

Detailed group study of selected occupations and occupational families, in- 
cluding educational requirements. 

Study of selected occupations on an individual basis considering educational 
requirements, and series of choices for a career plan. 

Detailed instruction on skills and abilities required to enter an agricultural 
occupation. 

Individual conf srences regarding implementation of a career plan. Coordina- 
tion of placement of students in agricultural occupations. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 



Programs should be developed which provide education and training needed by per- 
sons of all ages in all communities” to prepare them for gainful employment in^ 
agricultoe. Specifically, vocational agriculture is concerned with students 
enrolled in secondary schools and out-of-school youth and adults who wish 
time vocational and technical training in agriculture for entry into occupations 
in this field. In addition, it is concerned with employed youth and adults who 
seek to up-grade their occupational performance through additional training in 

agriculture . 

In view of the broad function which vocational agriculture must perform, the 
following are approved as major objectives. 

Objective 1 . To develop agricultural competencies needed by individtials engaged 
”” in or preparing to engage in production agriculture 

The attainment of this major objective requires coD5)etencies in one or more are^ 
of plant science, animal science, soil science, agricultural business management, 

and agricultural mechanization. 

On the hi^ school level it is anticipated that students placing a life's work 
as an owner, operator or manager in production agriculture s * u^.d pursue a foi^ 
year program. The first two years would be somewhat explorr. yOry in nature and 
would include a scientific approach to the study of soil, pr nts and animals as 
applied to agriculture* A semester in agricultural mechanics is also recommended. 

It is recognized that there are several different occupational levels at which 
Individuals are engaged in production agriculture. Therefore, the knowledge and 
skills needed by workers in these various L vels (owner -operators, managers, or 
workers) will vary. Consequently, educational programs designed to prepare them 



^Prepared by a National Committee of State Supervisors, Teacher Educators, and 
Representatives of the National Association of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture, 

196^1.. 
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for their particular work must also vary in length and level of instruction, de- 
pending upon the occupational requirements. 

The specialized courses in the eleventh and twelfth grade level should establish 
specific teaching objectives on the basis of the abilities ° 

vidual to perform specific production agriculture operations satisi^toril^ tte 
following contributory objectives are applicable to farmers who pr^uce f^ and 
fiber and to operators of greenhouses who produce flowers, food, plants, and 
ornamental stock. They also apply to individuals vtoo 

Of producing trees and nursery stock or in landscaping and maintaining groun s. 

1. Begin and advance in production agriculture; 

2. Manage an agricultural business effectively and efficiently, 

a. Produce agricultural products efficiently; 

b. Market agricultural products advantageously; 

c. Finance an agricultural business; ^ 

d Provide for efficient agricultural buildings and mechanization, 

e. Make decisions based upon the analysis of accurate and proper records, 

f. Conserve soil and other natural resources, 

g« Apply effective employee -employer relationships; 

3o Maintain a favorable environment in the home and the community. 

Obiective 2. To develop competencies needed by individuals engaged in or prepar- 
— ^ ing to engage in agricultural occupations other than production 

agriculture 

The efficient production of agricultural commodities requires maw products Md 
services which are usually provided by specialized businesses. Ther^ore, ap^o- 
priate educational programs must be designed for those vho are eng^ed in r 

irother agricultural occupations-the processing, distribution, and serv- 

ice segments of agriculture. 

Contributory objectives necessary to the attainment of this major objective include 
the effective ability to: 

1. Understand and apply the principles of soil science, plant science, 
science, management, and mechanization as they relate to agricultural occu- 
pations; 

2. Perform the managerial and operative skills necessary to enter and progress 
in an agricultural occupation; 

a. Understand how agricultural businesses are financed; 

b. Market products and provide related services; 

c. Understand employee role expectations; 

d. Understand employer policies and procedures; 

e. Respect and wisely use the property of the employer; 

f. Maintain and interpret records; 

g. Prepare reports; 

h. Analyze and project sales potential; i- 4 

i. Understand, interpret, and follow memoranda, manuals, and written policies 

and regulations; , . 4 

j. Understand the functions of specific agricultural business operations in 

the free enterprise system. 
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013.1 ective 3* To develop an understanding and appreciation of career opportunities 

in agriculture and of the preparation needed to enter and progress 
in agricultural occupations. 

Modem agriculture is hroad and complex, involving hundreds of professional, tech- 
nical, and vocational occupations which require extensive knowl dge and hi^ly de- 
veloped skills for successful performance. This means that individuals aspiring 
to enter and/or progress in agricultural occupations should heco e knowledgechle 
concerning the types of jolas and their characteristics, such as number of employ- 
ment opportunities annually, abilities required, beginning salary, advancement 
opportunities, and promise of satisfaction. 

Contributory objectives necessary to the attainment of this major objective include 
effective ability to: 

1 . Understand and appreciate the importance of agriculture to the nation's economy; 

2 . Determine the types and numbers of occupational opporti nities in agriculture; 

3. Locate and evaluate occupational information concerning agricultural occupa- 
tions; 

4 . Assess pertinent occupational information in relation to personal characteris- 
tics and interests; 

5. Select and obtain exploratory work experiences in selected occupations under 
proper supervision, 

6. Appreciate the need for pursuing a program of continuing education to keep 
abreast of and advance in the occupation. 

Ob.lective k. To develop the ability to secure satisfactory placement and advance- 
"" ment in an agricultural occupation 

Successful placement in an occupation is the objective of all students of vocational 
education. It is important for students to become aware of occupational oppor- 
tunities and the requirements of these jobs as they complete their preparation in 
their chosen field. 

Much of the responsibility for developing needed abilities in this area rests with 
instructors in agriculture. Other competent persons who can assist should be en- 
listed to help prepare students for placement. 

Contributory objectives necessary to the attainment of this major objective in- 
clude the effective ability to: 

1. Utilize the services of agencies and organizations in securing satisfactory 
placement; 

2 . Find an employment situation; 

3. Analyze job opportunities and requirements; 

4 . Analyze and assess personal abilities and interests in terms of job require- 
ments; 

5. Apply for employment; 
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6. Participate in an employment interview; 

7. Analyze opportunities for self-employment; 

8» Advance in the occupation. 

Ob.iective 5. To develop those human relations skills and attitudes required for 

success in an agricultural occupation 



Vocational education is not limited to the development of specific and mrrow occu- 
pational competencies hut also is concerned with the optimum development of each 
worker as a person. Occupational success is also influenced hy the Interpersonal 
relationships between the worker and his co-worker and society in general. In 
many instances the successful application of a specific occupational competency 
hinges on effective human relations. 



Contributory objectives necessary to the attainment of this major objective Include 
effective ability to: 



1. Establish and maintain effective relationships with associates; 

2. Communicate effectively; 

3. Appreciate and exemplify desirable behavioral standards > 
k» Develop acceptable personal habits; 

5. Appreciate the dignity of work and the need for every Individual to ni^e his 
mSlmum contribution toward the advancement of his family, his community, and 

the nation. 

Objective 6. To further develop leadership abilities and civic responsibilities 

Participating experiences in the many intracurricular activities ^ the Fut^e 
Farmers of America provide excellent opportunities for development of IndlvWual 
leadership and for cooperation with fellow members on common enteprlses. The 
local, state and national organizational structure of leadership from officers and 
others elected by the members provides an educational laboratory in democratic 

leadership and citizenship. 



Contributory objectives necessary to the attainment of this major objective Include 
the effective ability to: 

1. Cooperate for the common good in agricultural and civic activities; 

2. Identify and effectively participate in desirable activities for continuing 
and improving agricultural leadership; 

3. Develop and maintain desirable relationships with rural and urban groups; 

4. Exercise and follow effective leadership; 

5. Initiate programs that have a positive effect on agriculture ajid civic life; 

6. Understand and effectively participate in the development of local, state, 
national, and international policies affecting agriculture. 
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GREATER USE OF INDIVIDUAL STUDY 



It is generally recognized that students enrolled in many classes have divergent 
and yet related job objectives. This emphasizes the importance of individualized 
instruction. For the teacher of vocational agriculture, this technique of teaching 
is not new. 

While the supervised study of students working individually on a variety of topics 
fitting them for the agricultural occupation of their choice may be more difficult, 
it can and should be done. A general pattern for studying an agricultural occu- 
pation can be agreed upon by the class. Students are interested in reports of 
classmates of information gained from study of agricultural occupations. There 
is no reason why one student should not be able to study and plan for becoming a 
teacher of agriculture, a farmer, or a soils laboratory assistant. If two or 
more are Interested in the same occupation, they should be encouraged to work in 
groups. There will, of course, be some units of instruction which provide knowl- 
edge and skills common to several agricultural occupations and in these cases 
students may be expected to study similar material. 

All students are expected to carry out a supervised experience program, and 
teachers should plan to take advantage of this program to provide Individualized 
instruction. 

Suggestions helpful in securing maximum educational value throu^ experience pro- 
grams are included in the brochure. Agricultural Experience Programs, Suggestions 
for Legal Employment of Minors - 19^5, distributed earlier to Michigan agriculture 
teachers. An Important aspect of the experience program is the training plan i^lch 
provides for the development of con 5 )etencles required for gainful employment in 
specific occupations ajid the need for classroom instruction to provide basic 
knowledge and understanding relating to these competencies. Experience programs 
must be supervised on a regular basis in order that classroom instruction and 
practical experiences may be closely coordinated. 



OCCUPATIONAL FAMILIES AND JOB TITLES IN AGRICULTURE 



Students in the eleventh and twelfth grades seeking to become gainfully employed 
in off-farm agricultural occupations will find a variety of job opportunities. 

Several hundred job titles have been identified. Research clearly Indicates that 
many of these jobs may be classified as a part of various occupational families 
or clusters. A recent study entitled "Off-Farm Agricultural Occupations in New 
York State" by Cushman, Christensen and Blce^ identified the following twelve 
families of off-farm agricultural occupations most likely to develop in the next 
five years. These families involve 213 different job titles. It will be noted 
that some of the job titles indicated require additional training beyond high 
school. 

Oc cupat ional Families Job Titles ( Examples ) 

1. Agricultural Machinery Sales and Service Salesman 

Parts Manager 
Parts Helper 



^"A Study of Off-Farm Agricultural Occupations in New York State" by Cushman, 
o Harold R.S Christensen, Virgil E.; Bice, Garry R.; January, 1965* 
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2. Agricultural Supplies and Equipment 



3 . Landscape Horticulture 



1|.. Agricultural Service 



5 , Forestry and Soil Conservation 



6 . Dairy Manufacturing and Processing 



7. Livestock Marketing and Processing 



8 . Other Livestock Industry 



9 , Poultry Industry 



10. Crops Marketing and Processing 



Mechanic 

Mechanic’s Helper 

Fieldman 
Sales Clerk 
Stockhoy 
Maintenance man 
Warehouse Foreman (grain and 
feed mill) 

Salesman 
Sales Clerk 
Nurseryman 
Flower Raiser ✓ 

Landscape Gardener 

County Agricultural Agent 
Agricultural Representative 
for Power Company 
Rural Insurance Representative 
Advertising Layout Man 
Office Manager 
Auctioneer 

Luniberman 

Soil Conservation Technician 

Agronomist 

Hook Tender (logger) 

Cheese Maker 
Ice Cream Maker 
Milk Inspector 
Laboratory Technician 
Condenserman 

Manager 
Salesman 
Bookkeeper 
Sales Clerk 
Buyer 

Manager 

Bookkeeper 

Veterinarian’s Assistant 

Foreman 

Stock Tender 

Manager 

Debeaker 

Incubator Specialist 

Assistant Manager 

Fieldman 

Bookkeeper 

Packer 

Greider 
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11. wildlife and Recreation 



12. Farm Service 



Guide 

Wildlife Specialist 
Bark Attendant 
Youth Canip Director 
Canqp Grounds Caretaker 

Artificial Inseminator 
Crop Sprayer 
Dairy Herd Improvement 
Supervisor 
Combination Welder 



AREAS OP AGRICULTURAL COMPETENCY MOST NEEDED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL FAMILIES 



In building a course of instruction designed to Prepare students 

nlovment in a particular Job it is Important to know the kind of competencies re 

qilJ^d to perf^ that Job successfully. The New York Study refer^d to e^ller 

Lked employers to indicate what agricultural competencies were ne^ed most 

their workers. These are listed below in rank order beginning with 

by the hipest proportion of full time workers in each occupational family. Only 

the top quartlle of the rankings are listed. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

k. 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
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11 . 

12 . 

13 . 



AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY SALES AND SERVICE 



Display^ explain and demonstrate items for sale. 
Order repair parts and new equipment. 



Understand and use credit. 

Make Job estimates - 

Sell machinery, equipment, materials, products 
Keep, summarize and analyze records. 

Arc or oxy-acetylene welding abilities. 
Operate, maintain and adjust gasoline engines. 
Operate, maintain and adjust tractors, trucks, 
agricultural machinery* 

Knowledge of fuels and lubricants. 

Operate, maintain and adjust diesel engines. 



or supplies. 



agricultural equipment and 



AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

)perate, maintain and adjust gasoline engines. 

)perate, maintain and adjust diesel engines* 

Cnstall and use materials handling equipment. 

Cnowledge of blueprints, space requirements and building materials for agrl 

2 ultural structures. 

(Woodworking and metal working skills. 

Sell machinery, equipment, materials, products or suppUes. 

Dperate, maintain and adjust tractors, trucks, agricultural equipment and 

agricultural machinery. 

Investigate and adjust customer complaints. 

Arc or oxy-acetylene welding abilities. 

Make Job estimates. 

Display, eacplain and demonstrate items for sale. 

Order repair parts and new equipment. 



12 . 



lil-. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 



Keep, summarize and analyze records. 

Handle inventories, stock control warehousing reports, 
Knowledge of fuels and lubricants. 

Call on prospective customers. 

FurCiwjac ^ 

Plan and arrange for advertising and promotion. 

Understand agriculture in our economy. 



payrolls and accounts. 



liAWDSCAPE HORTICULTUEE 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

T. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
IT. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 



Prepare seed beds. 

Plant seeds, bulbs, trees or shrubs. 

Perform proper tillage practices. 

Operate, maintain and adjust gasoline engines. 

Control Insects, diseases and weeds. 

Operate, maintain and adjust garden machines and equipment. 
Maintain trees and shrubs. 



IfeSge^nursery, planting, transplanting, pruning, shaping and trimming. 
Correct physical defects of sites being landscaped. 

Knowledge of paint and painting. 

Make lime or fertilizer recommendations. 

OpOTate^^mtotei^aM^adjust tractors, trucks, agricultural equipment and 



agricultural machinery. 

Locate and design drives, walks and fences. 
Provld© s 6 Q»son£il protsctlon to ornsmsnt&X pXsutSe 



Decide what to grow. 

Select varieties • 

Select seed, cuttings, bulbs or stock plants. 



Etoowl^ge°^ch^acterlstlcs and appropriate use of landscaping mater^ls. 
Select, buy, adjust or maintain lawn and garden sprinkler and irrlgat on 

equipment . 



AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
o 
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Keep, summarize and analyze records. 

Evaluate the total operation and make decisions. 
Understand and use credit. 



rovlde for Insurance. 

trade and licensing regulations. 

all on prospective customers. 

Isnlav. explain and demonstrate items for sale. 

se 1^1 instruments: wills, deeds, contracts, mortgages, notes. 

hderstand agriculture in our economy. 

andle inventories, stock control, warehousing reports, payrolls, accounts. 

•Ian and arrange for advertising and promotion. 



Prepare tax returns. 

Arc or oxy-acetylene welding abilities. 
Operate, maintain and adjust tractors, trucks, 
agricultural machinery. 

Knowledge of fuels and lubricants. 

Operate, maintain and adjust gasoline engines. 
Woodworking or metal working tool skills. 



agricultural equipment and 




13 . 



19 * Make Job estimates. 

20 . Knowledge of paint and painting. 

21 . Hire, train and supervise workers. 

22 . Order repair parts and new eq,uipment. 

23. Control insects, diseases and weeds. 

2 if. Make lime or fertilizer recommendations. 

25. Choose proper planting sites. 

26. Know insurance and safety regulations. 

27. Recommend soil management practices. 

28. Provide seasonal protection to ornamental plants. 

29. Prepare seed beds. 

30. Perform proper tillage practices. 

31. Select varieties. 



FORESTRY AND SOIL CONSERVATION 

1 . Identify trees of economic importance. 

2 . Fell, trim, skid and haul logs and pulp. 

3. Operate chain saws and other power equipment, 
if. Saw, grade, store and haul lumber. 

5. Lay out, build and open woods roads. 

6. Select, repair and maintain chain saws. 

7. Handle inventories, stock control, warehousing reports, payrolls, accounts. 

8. Hire, train and supervise workers. 

9. Keep, summarize and analyze records. 

10 . Evaluate the total operation and make decisions. 

11 . Understand agriculture in our economy. 

12 . Identify and control common insects and diseases. 

13. Arc or oxy-acetylene welding abilities. 

li. Operate, maintain and adjust gasoline engines. 

15. Operate, maintain and adjust tractors, trucks, agricultural machinery. 

16. Farm carpentry. 

17. Planning for efficient use of buildings and equipment. 

18. Knowledge of paint and painting. 



DAIRY MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING 

1 . Keep, summarize and analyze records. 

2 . Sanitation and disease control practices. 

3. Produce hi^ quality products. 

1 |.. Operate, maintain and adjust tractors, trucks, agricultural equipment and 
agricultural machinery. 

5. Ability to test animal products. 

6. Knowledge of grades and standards. 

7. Knowledge of blueprints, space requirement and building materials for agri- 
cultural structures. 

8. Handle inventories, stock control, warehousing reports, payrolls, accounts. 

9. Understand agriculture in our economy. 

10 . Hire, train and supervise workers. 

11 . Order repair parts and new equipment. 

12 . Evaluate the total operation and make decisions. 



o 




Ik, 



1 . 

2 . 

3» 

ii-. 

5. 

6 , 

T. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 



LIVESIEOCK MAEKETING AMD PROCESSING 



Knowledge of markets and marketing practices. 
Knowledge of grades and standands. 

Sanitation and disease control practices. 



Pasteurize milk.. 

Hire, t 3 mln and\ supervise workers. 

Understand agriculture In our economy. 

Display^ explain and demonstrate Items for sale. 

Investigate and adjust customer complaints. 

Comply with local, state and federal government trade and licensing regulations. 
Plan and arrange for advertising and promotion. 



Call on prospective customers. 
Make Job estimates. 

Ability to test animal products. 



OTHER LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 

1. Sanitation and disease control practices. 

2. Ability to test animal products. 

3. Produce high q.uallty products. 

i|.. Knowledge of grades and standards. 

5. Keep production, breeding and financial records. 

6. Knowledge of iiarkets and marketing practices. 

7. Housing and handling. 

8. Feeding requirements and practices. 

9 . Use records to Improve feeding, breeding and other practices. 

10. Knowledge of breeding principles and practices. 

11. Evaluate the total operation and make decisions. 

12. Hire, train and supervise workers. 

13 . Purchase goods to sell. 

iS-. Keep, summarize and analyze records. 4.4 

15 . Comply with local, state and federal government trade and licensing regulations. 

16 . Understand agriculture in our economy. 



POULTRY INDUSTRY 

(insufficient number of employers Interviewed to be significant.) 



CROPS MARKETING AND PROCESSING 



1 . 

2 . 

k. 

5. 

6 . 

T. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13. 



>rocess, grade or package. 

)hlpplng or storing. . . _ 

)perate, maintain and adjust tractors, trucks, agricultural equipment and 

igrlcultural machinery. -i 4.4 

Comply with local, state and federal government trade and licensing regulations. 

Understand and use credit. 

Jnderstand agriculture In our economy. 

Jse legal Instruments; wills, deeds, contracts, mortgages, notes. 
iCeep, summarize and analyze records. 

Select seed, cuttings, bulbs or stock plants. 

Sell machinery, eq.uipment, materials, products or supplies. 



Call on prospective customers. 

Investigate and adjust customer comS)lalnts. 
Evaluate the total operations and make decisions. 




15 . 



WILDLIFE MD RECREATION 

1. Know insurance and safety regulations. 

2. Operate turf equipment such as mower, fertilizer spreaders and irrigation 
equipment . 

3. Operate, maintain and adjust gasoline engines. 

4. Locate and design drives, walks, fences. 

5. Establish lawns. 

6. Operate, maintain and adjust tractors, trucks, agricultural equipment and 
agricultural machinery. 

7. Arrange, organize and manas© ^ agricultural shop facility. 

8. Manage camp grounds and trailer camps. 

9. Knowledge of paint and painting. 

10. Correct physical defects of sites being landscaped. 

JLX» X'jfOVJ.U.C J. UX XAxSujL OUiAv..v^* 

12. Control birds and animals injurious to plants. 

13. Control insects, diseases and weeds. 

14. Prepare seed beds. 

15. Plant seeds, bulbs, trees, or shrubs. 

16. Keep essential records. 

17. Know public health laws. 

18. Select and buy faxm machinery or garden tools, equipment and machinery. 

19. Farm carpentry. 

20. Concrete, masonry and tile skills. 

21. Knowledge of fuels and lubricants. 

22. Keep, summarize and analyze records. 

23. Use fire fluting tools and equipment. 

24. Woodworking or metal working tool skills. 

25. Knowledge of characteristics and appropriate use of landscaping materials. 

26. Handle inventories, stock control, warehousing reports, payrolls, accounts. 

27. Prepare tax returns. 

28. Operate chain saws and other power eqiiipment. 

29. Know game laws. 



FARM SERVICE 

1. Investigate and adjust customer complaints. 

2. Operate, maintain and adjust tractors, trucks, agricultural equipment and 
agricultural machinery. 

3. Keep, summarize and analyze records. 

4. Woodworking or metal working tool skills. 

5. Arc or oxy-acetylene welding abilities. 

6. Operate, maintain and adjust gasoline engines. 

7. Call on prospective customers. 

8. Understand and use credit. 

9. Understand agriculture in our economy. 

10. Knowledge of blueprints, space requirements, and building materials for agri- 
cultural structures. 

11. Operate, maintain and adjust garden machines and equipment. 

12. Knowledge of paint and painting. 

It will be noted from a study of the above listings that the areas of competencies 
cut across several occupational families. Identification of common competencies 
within these families may be helpful in developing a course of instruction. 
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Other Sources 

Two bibliographies, one consisting of available bul3,etins and the other available 
books for use in teaching ornamental horticulture and related subjects were de- 
veloped recently by Dr. Raymond Clark, Professor of Education, Michigan State 
University, and are available upon request from the College of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan, as long as the supply lasts. 

Publications On Occupational Information in Agriculture - A Selected Annotated 
List of Recently Published Materials by Dr. Harold Byram, Professor of Education, 
Michigan State University and James J. Albracht, Graduate Assistant, Michigan 
State University is available upon request from the College of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan, as long as the supply lasts. 



